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pounds of railroad iron, 265,000 pounds of structural steel, 959,000 
pounds of cast iron, 2,163,000 feet B. M. of lumber, and 86,442 
barrels of cement. The Government has erected a cement mill at a 
cost of more than $100,000, which has already turned out 20,419 
barrels of cement, and is now furnishing about 300 barrels a day. 
The saw mills operated have cut 2,889,000 feet B.M. of lumber from 
the Government reserves. 



THE INTERDECENNIAL STATE CENSUSES. 



BY 



HENRY GANNETT. 



Since the United States Census of 1900, fourteen States have 
made enumerations of population — namely, Michigan in 1904, and 
Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wyoming in 1905. Reports on all of these have been made 
public with the exception of Florida and Oregon. 

The following are the figures of population by these State cen- 
suses, with the increase since 1900 and the percentage of increase : 

POPULATION BY CENSUSES, WITH INCREASE OR DECREASE. 



State. 


u. s. 

CENSUS, 
1900. 


STATE 

CENSUS, 

1905. 


INCREASE 

FROM 
1900-05. 


DECREASE 

FROM 

IOOO-95. 


PER CENT. 

OF 
INCREASE. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 


2,231,835 
1,470,495 
2,805,346 
2,420,g82 

1,751,394 

1,883,669 

7,268,894 

319,146 

428,556 

401,570 

2,069,042 

92,531 


2,210,337 

I,543.8l8 

2,998,958 

2,530,016* 

1,979,912 

2,144,143 
8,066,672 
437.070 
480,082 
455,269 
2,228,949 
101,816 


73,323 
193,612 
109,034 
228,518 
260,474 
797,778 
117,924 

51.526 

53,699 

I59>907 

9,285 
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5 

7 

4 
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14 

11 
37 
14 


North Dakota 

Rhode Island 




13 

8 



















* Figures for 1904. 



These States, taken together, contained, in even thousands, 
23,144 in 1900, and 25,177 in 1905. In 1900 they contained 30 per 
cent, of the population of the continental United States. The average 
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rate of increase of all the States for the period was 9 — per cent., the 
average rate per year being 1.7 per cent. The same States increased 
from 1890 to 1900 at an average annual rate of 1.95 — per cent. The 
rate of increase has therefore been somewhat lowered — a result to 
have been expected. One State, Iowa, shows a slight decrease. All 
the others increased at rates ranging from 4 per cent, in the case of 
Michigan (for four years only) to 37 per cent in North Dakota. 

The two most salient features of the foregoing table are the loss 
of population in Iowa and the great gain in North Dakota. Con- 
cerning Iowa, which has lost 1 per cent, in the last five years, 
although in the preceding five years (1895-1900) the State gained 
8 per cent., a comparison by counties with the census of 1900 shows 
that losses were sustained by no fewer than seventy-eight out of 
ninety-nine counties, gains being recorded in only twenty-one. 
These twenty-one counties are widely scattered over the State. Cer- 
tain of them are among the most populous, containing good-sized 
cities, to whose growth they owe their increase. Others are situated 
in the northwestern part of the State, and were sparsely populated 
in 1900. Still others owe their growth to railroad extension. 

The cities and towns of Iowa have made good growth ; it is in the 
rural districts that the State has sustained losses. While the State 
as a whole has lost 1 per cent, of its population, the rural population 
has diminished 5 per cent.; while all corporate places wjth a popu- 
lation of over 1,000 in 1905, taken collectively, have gained 9 per 
cent. Classifying the towns and cities and comparing the rate of 
growth of the different classes, it appears that the towns having a 
population between 1,000 and 10,000 increased 5 per cent., and that 
those between 10,000 and 100,000 increased at a much more rapid 
rate — i. e., 14 per cent, In a general way, the larger the city the 
more rapidly it has increased. Of the third class, containing a popu- 
lation of over 100,000, this State has no representative. 

This phenomenon which Iowa presents is not unusual, but is 
quite in accordance with the laws of population. It is almost purely 
an agricultural State. A little more than one-third of its inhabitants 
live in towns of 1,000 or more, and less than one-fifth live in towns 
of more than 5,000 population. The largest city has only 75,626 in- 
habitants, and there are but seven cities having between 25,000 and 
50,000. 

Taken as a whole, Iowa has reached the limit of agricultural 
density of population under present conditions. Her future growth 
will be due to manufactures and commerce, and until these are de- 
veloped (their development being marked by the growth of her 
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cities) she cannot make progress. She is now in the condition in 
which Ohio and Indiana were twenty years ago ; and, like them, she 
will resume growth as her manufactures develop. Vermont reached 
that stage half a century ago, but has never been able to apply the 
cure and recover from it. 

The four years' growth of Michigan, 1900 to 1904, shows a rate 
of only 4 per cent., the rural population having increased only 1.5 
per cent and the cities 8 per cent., the latter containing a little more 
than half the people of the State. The rate of increase for the six 
years 1894 to 1900 was 8 per cent., showing a considerable diminu- 
tion during the last four years. 

The rates of increase in the three groups of cities were respec- 
tively 8 per cent., 8 per cent., and 11 per cent., the latter being the 
rate of Detroit. 

Wisconsin has increased in population 8 per cent. — a rate much 
greater than Michigan, and greater than the increase between 1895 
and 1900, which was 7 per cent. Since it lies west of Michigan, its 
settlement commenced later, *and has not progressed as far. Its 
density of population is also less. Its rural element increased 6 per 
cent., and its cities of over 1,000 inhabitants, which, taken collec- 
tively, constitute 44 per cent, of the population, increased 10 per cent. 
The three groups of cities increased respectively at the rates of 9 per 
cent., 12 per cent., and 10 per cent., the last being the rate of increase 
in Milwaukee. 

Minnesota, lying still farther west, increased at a still more rapid 
rate — 13 per cent. Its rate of growth from 1900 to 1905 was even 
more rapid than in the preceding five-year period, which was 1 1 per 
cent. The rural element, which constitutes 55 per cent, of the 
entire population, increased 8 per cent, between 1900 and 1905, and 
the cities 20 per cent. 

The increase in the three groups of cities was respectively 15 per 
cent., 14 per cent., and 26 per cent., the last being the rate in the 
twin cities — St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

South Dakota increased at the same rate as Minnesota, 13 per 
cent., a rate much less than that of the preceding five years — namely, 
21 per cent. The rural population, which comprised four-fifths of 
the total population in 1905, increased 10 per cent, and the urban 
element 27 per cent. 

Of all the States taking censuses, North Dakota had the most 
rapid growth, its per cent, of increase in the five years being not 
less than 37. No State census was taken in 1895, so that a direct 
comparison with the preceding five-year period cannot be made; 
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but in the decade 1890 to 1900 the State gained 71 per cent., showing 
that it just about held its great rate of increase. The rural element, 
which comprises about five-sixths of the whole population, gained at 
the rate of 35 per cent, and the urban element 45 per cent. 

Kansas, which from 1895 to 1900 gained 10 per cent, in popula- 
tion, made a gain of only 5 per cent, between 1900 and 1905. This 
gain was entirely in the cities, which formed a little more than one- 
third of the population. They increased at the rate of 25 per cent. ; 
while the rural districts lost nearly 10,000 inhabitants, or at the rate 
of 1 per cent. 

The cities having population between 1,000 and 10,000 gained 21 
per cent. ; while those over 10,000 inhabitants gained 29 per cent. 

For a frontier State, Wyoming is having very slow growth. Be- 
tween 1890 and 1900 it added only 31,826 to its population, or at the 
rate of 49 per cent. Between 1900 and 1905 only 9,285 inhabitants 
were added, being at the rate of 10 per cent, for the five years, show- 
ing an astonishing diminution in the rate of increase. The rural 
population, which comprised about 55 per cent, of the inhabitants, 
increased only 2 per cent., and the urban element 22 per cent. 

New York increased in the five years at the rate of 11 per cent. 
As there was no State census in 1895, this can only be compared 
with the decennial increase from 1890 to 1900, which was 21 per 
cent., showing the rate to be maintained. Practically all of this in- 
crease was in the cities and towns, since the rural population in- 
creased only 0.6 per cent, while the towns and cities of over 1,000 
inhabitants gained 14 per cent. Here, as in Iowa — and, indeed, in all 
the States here considered — the increase was least in the small places 
and largest in the great cities. Classifying the towns and cities by 
population, as was done for Iowa, it appears that those between 
1,000 and 10,000 increased 9 per cent., those between 10,000 and 
100,000 gained 14 per cent., and those of 100,000 and over 15 per 
cent. In this State nearly four-fifths of the inhabitants are urban. 

New Jersey showed a good rate of growth, 14 per cent. — slightly 
greater than in the five years from 1895 to 1900, which was 13 per 
cent. This growth was mainly in the cities and towns, which con- 
tain more than three-fourths of the entire population. The urban 
growth was at the rate of 16 per cent., and the rural element 7 per 
cent. only. 

The three groups of cities grew respectively at the rate of 18 
per cent., 18 per cent., and 13 per cent. The last group consists of 
the three cities of Paterson, Newark, and Jersey City. 

Massachusetts increased only 7 per cent, between 1900 and 1905, 
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as compared with 12 per cent, in the preceding five-year period. In 
this State and in Rhode Island it is impossible to separate the urban 
and rural elements, since both may be present in each town, which 
is the smallest unit by which the population is given. 

Rhode Island made the notable increase of 14 per cent., which 
may be compared with the increase in the preceding five years 
(1895 to 1900) of 11 per cent. 

Taken collectively, the rural population of nine States, omitting 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, shows an increase of only 3 per 
cent. The urban population, classified according to the size of the 
cities and towns, shows the following rates of increase: 

1,000 to 10,000 13 per cent. 

10,000 to 100,000 14 per cent. 

100,000 and over 15 per cent. 

The average rate of increase in the urban population is 14 per 
cent. 



PRECISE LEVELS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In the past five years and since the adoption of an improved 
binocular precise level by the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
because of the vast amount of primary levelling now being run in 
accordance with the law by the U. S. Geological Survey, rapid 
strides have been made in the extension of precise levels over the 
United States. A few years ago we had in the United States lines 
of precise level by the Army Engineers up the Mississippi River to 
St. Louis, up the Hudson River, through the Great Lakes and down 
the Mississippi to St. Louis, and the transcontinental line of the 
Coast Survey from Sandy Hook to St. Louis. 

Since the introduction of the new Coast Survey prismatic level, 
which has recently been adopted in the Geological Survey also, be- 
cause of the rapidity and cheapness with which precise levelling of a 
high order can be run by this instrument, greater progress has been 
made in determining exact altitudes within the interior of the conti- 
nent in the past few years than in all the preceding years. 

The Coast Survey had, a year ago, extended its transcontinental 
line from Denver to Grainger, Wyo. It had run a line of precise 
levels along the 98th meridian from its transcontinental line south- 
ward to Fort Worth, where it connected with lines of the Army 
Engineers down the Red River to New Orleans. 



